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ABSTRACT 

This paper addresses the major issues beginning 
teachers face in their first postings to rural areas in Australia. 
The issues go beyond pedagogy. Beginning teachers need to understand 
social factors affecting rural communities so they can link lessons 
to the realities experienced by students. Geographic isolation 
affects the provision of education in terms of time taken to travel, 
cost, terrain, and technology. Rural communities have groups that are 
socially isolated from each other and from the staff in schools* In 
order to teach effectively, teachers need to be aware of the social 
context of the community in which they live and work. Teachers in 
rural areas suffer from professional isolation and often confront 
teaching situations for which they have had little formal 
preparation. Communities in remote places often move quickly to adopt 
technological means to overcome their isolation. Teachers in rural 
areas need to identify and promote the media skills of students, not 
only to be able to use equipment, but also to analyze and comprehend 
the type and character of the message provided. A three-dimensional 
model for assessing education in isolated places includes types of 
isolation, ways of coping with isolation, and conditions affecting 
potential for change among the isolated. All three, when considered 
together, affect the form, quality, and extent of education in remote 
places. Institutions preparing teachers need to incorporate elements 
of preparation for rural teaching into their curriculum. (LP) 
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Abstract 



^mission ro«£ Pn0 Di,a thkmatfh.ai 
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The purpose of this article is to demonstrate some of the major issues 
beginning teachers will face in their first postings to rural areas. The 
issues are not only those of pedagogy but also those of living in rural 
places, of understanding the factors affecting isolation and how their 
combination can influence events in and out of the classroom. 



The typ es of isolation, ways of coping with isolation and conditions affecting isolated people 
ate a world-wide phenomenon that impact on the delivery of rural education in western 
countries, including Australia. 1 These feci tts hold great mgnifit^n<y. fprfpy hm starting work 
in rural areas. An understanding and appreciation of these factors can influence how success- 
fully teachers can interact with the community as a whole and with the students they te a c h , 

In Australia, as elsewhere, the value of agricultural and mixed commodities varies with changes 
in worldwide demand and, as a consequ^ce, rural incomes fluctuate, sometimes dramatically. 
For example, if the value of antral n the number 

of gold mines and miners rises, swelling the population in gold mining towns and increasing 
the demand for teachers. In other circumstances, the opposite occurs and mines close. 
O*hc»0?Edi>c«t>oft»i RMMrcti »«l Improvement Similarly, when prices for wheat, beef, wool and sugar rise, fanners, graziers and pastoralists 
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/ center (eric) prosper, and small towns grow, as do enrolments in private schools. In poorer times, families 

BThii documtnt hat t»tn rtproducad aa i t _, LMJ . . - 

/ r«c*iv*d from th« p^raon c orQtmMtioft keep older cniiaren at borne and spend less in towns. 

originating it 
O Minor cnanpat havt baen mad* »o improve 
rtproducdon Quality 

• Pomta of «aw or optniona atattd m tma docu- Fanners collectives, such as the Australian Wheat or Wool Boards, attempt to influence 

mtnt do not n»ce*»»rily repfSMnt oHici» , r 

oebi ro.it«,n or poi.cy tarraing incomes by governing the supply side of the supply and demand equation in order to 

achieve a more evenly spread income. However, farm employees and residents in small towns 
^ cannot influence income as easily, except through organised labour, which is effective only for 

^ those who are employed. The result is uncertainty of income and of future prospects, 

£\ particularly for the young. 



Primary producers in the developed world sought to improve the efficiency of agriculture, 
O mining and fishing by the application of technology and capital to their enterprises. Mines use 

kJ more machines, farms consolidate and apply more efficient equipment to reduce labour costs 

^ and mamtam profits. As a result, primary producers need fewer people mmeir enterprises. The 
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geographical result of this economic trend has been the 'rural-urban' drift - the movement of 
people gradually from rural to urban environment Hie most obvloui consequences are seen 
m the decmie of smaU towiis , the closim^ 

thetownwaviabksocialatidecoiiointe Some of the largerregional centres grow 

« people nx>ve away fit)ra the snuller towns. Statistically, the population within an area may 
appear to have changed little, but the peoples' values inay have altered a rural ma more 
urban perspective. 

Cy Maxwell* on behalf of the organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), pointed to four major trends in western rural societies: 

* the rural-urban migration; 

decentralisation of educational service delivery; 

rural dissatisfaction with inflexible educational service, and 

a renewed respect for rural education models. 

In particular. Maxwell* highlighted the benefits associated with rural schools: 



1. 



'the role of the rural school as a source of cornmunity pride, identity and stability in its 
setting; 



2. theinfc^fairuUialOTvirwmwm 
rural schools; 

3. the relative success of rural schools in teaching the so-called 'basics'; 

4. the historic role of schools in sparsely populated areas as natural laboratories for such 
mnovauve' educational practices as iiulividiialised instruction, cross-age grouping 

older students teaching younger students, using the community as a learning resource' 
and 'niainstreaming' mildly handicapped children; 

5. conceraabc^ecnjaleo^ 

6. the recent preoccupation with equity generally, and aid to disadvantaged populations in 
particular. 

Recognition of the*, elements is important for beginning teachers because each provides 

indicators to the nature of the commuiu^ m wluch the school is loca^ 

work effectively. TT*y need to be able to rekte to the understand 

sotneofits major concerns. TluXmtum,hdpsteacheramseetbesmdents« 

the contexts of their own world Being aware of this context not only leads to an easier social 

acceptance but also to a capacity to link each lesson to the daily realities experienced by the 

students m the class. 

Steven dark* makes a distinction between 'rural education' and 'education in rural arras'. 
118 ^ 
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This analytical approach demonstrates the confusion .He,™ -™ ^ 
aUy-tased educufon' white ^ZT?^^^ or.forAbongii»l people, •culur- 

— — SHStt?" nral ~ becones *• — 



of srudem^^ZTl ****** «»"*»4«™i«P«W», 

-■SIStES. £££ . ""^^ Commons 

dtatvarage ad boT^Tl ta Queensland). Each program seefa a Ueviau, 

^> «oa ooffl rely on the communities in the ellirihi,. ■ • , . 

overcome difficulties earned hv inr.i ^_ «PPly>ng for funds to 

fordvemrym^ZT^ 11 ***^<h*b«h schemes alio. 

matmdsuppon. °^ bm ^^ b ^ alsohave to den.ot^ammtmiry involve- 
« a* u , the wtsdom of ^"S^™ ~ ^ "* 
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technology. Itinerant iccchers based in Schools of Distance Education/Schools of the Air travel 
grefti distances to visit the most remote stations and properties. If the purpose of the travel is 
communication, then te le p hon es (terrestrial or satellite) can be used to eliminate travel 

Geographic isolation is not the only form of isolation: minority cultural groups, especially 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people are isolated from the values of the dominant 
Eurocentric Australians, In some cases, they are even isolated from their own lands because 
of land tenancy laws and historical events. Similarly, non-English speaking immigrant 
communities in remote places may also be isolated from the English-speaking majority.^ Both 
of the groups create special problems in the provision of education because their needs are 
complex and unfamiliar to educational administrative personnel. Additionally, neither may use 
English as the usual language of communication. 

Social isolation occurs equally in rural and urban societies, but its effects stand out clearly in 
smaller remote communities. Social differences recur through differences in status attributable 
to circumstances of birth, employment, wealth and class grouping. Teachers, in the primary 
sc tools will soon be made aware of the differences between families owning properties and 
using the Schools of Distance Education and those who live in town and attend the local school. 
Similarly, the tradition of some families sending students to boarding school as opposed to 
those attending the local small high school (or secondary department) will become evident to 
secondary teachers. In fact, one small town. Charters Towers in Queensland , has six secondary 
schools supporting boarding students and a State High School catering for the local students. 
The pastoral town of Toowoomba, one-thousand kilometres to the south of Charters Towers, 
is ma similar position. Some families maintain their own traditions cf sending students only 
to certain schools in major cities suchas Sydney, Melbourne or Brisbane. Rural teachers should 
be aware of the status levels families accord to themselves or are given by others. Of course, 
such information makes no difference in the classroom context, but may help the t e acher be 
more aware of social context prevailing in the community in which, for the time, that teacher 
must live. 

In some small, but well established rural places, the community's members are well aware that 
teachers are only temporary residents, keeping good company with other officers employed by 
a variety of government agencies or major banks. For some residents, the cost of investing too 
much energy in befriending peripatetic teachers is too high. It is to this extent that teachers 
suffer social isolation and tend to turn more towards other non-permanent residents for social 
relaxauon. As a consequence, the more distant the teachers are from the concerns of the 
families, the greater is the communication gap between the teachers, the students and their 
families. One experienced school administrator, a female deputy principal, adopted a policy 
of always accepting the first social invitations offered to her, but chose subsequent ones with 
much more care. She reasoned that, by being willing to participate in the town's life, she 
demonstrated a commitment to her job of teaching in that place. Her experience showed that 
first invitations refused rarely resulted in second offers. To summarise, rural communities have 
groups socially isolated from each other and from the itinerant staff in schools. Teachers ought 
to be aware of these divisions so that they can function more effectively. 
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Teachers are often asked to confront teaching situations for which they have had little formal 
preparation, for example, in the education of students with special needs. In the smallest 
schools, teachers, especially beginning teachers, feel professionally isolated from the appropri- 
ate specialist help. Education Departments employ visiting guidance officers, remedial, 
resource, music and physical education teachers to give specialised assistance. However, in the 
smallest schools such specialists can only v»sit on inhxquent(>ccasions and the pennanent staff 
need to rely on telephones to keep in touch with regionally or centrally-based 'experts' who are 
desk bound and able to answer phone calls. Most education systems offer in-service work to 
beginning teachers, sometimes by way of a reduced teaching load and in-house seminars. On 
other occasions new staff may participate in a week's Withdrawal from the classroom. The 
purpose of such sessions is to enhance skills and reduce the sense of professional isolation felt 
by teachers, but they rarely contain sufficient training in preparing teachers to deal expertly with 
students having outstanding special needs. 

Education Departments recognised the professional isolation suffered by teachers. For 
example, in Queensland the fore-runner of theSecondary Correspondence School was a system 
of education using notes of teacher-training lecture notes being mailed to teachers working in 
remote places. By reading the notes, passing examinations and by being inspected regularly, 
teachers could move up a promotional ladder from unclassified assistant teachers to Head 
Teacher of a primary school with several other teachers on the staff. By using the Correspon- 
dence System, Departments slowly raised the qualifications of teachers and today, many 
teachers pursue higher degrees by enrolling in externally offered university courses. 

Communities in remote places often move quickly to adopt technological means to overcome 
their isolation. The rapidity with which such communities adopted radio communications gives 
testimony to this fact The urban-niral division mentioned frequendy in rural studies literature 
emphasises the need for an ongoing interaction between rural and urban communities. Rural 
radio and television programs serve to respect this need. 

Despite such eiforts it is a fact that most teachers have their origins in Australia's coastal cities. 
When moving to niral areas, teachers may recognise that isolated people develop a strong sense 
of •Community ' because of the similarities of the interests. For example, the establishment of 
the Isolated Childrens* Parents Association at Bourke (NSW) in 1970 demonstrates the 
communal concerns showed by the most remote fanning families for the education of their 
children. The Queensland Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Education Consultative 
Committee performs a similar function for some Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander groups. 

The Remote Area Teacher Education Project (RATEP) delivers higher education teacher 
preparation courses on-site to Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander communities. In effect, it 
trains community people to become community teachers without them having to move to 
formal institutions such as university campuses. An increasing self-awareness among isolated 
communities may lead to the development of special communications skills. For example, at 
a basic level, even very young children on remote properties operate High Frequency radio sets 
during 'on-air* lessons with Schools of Distance Education. More general communications in 
isolated places arise from radio and television broadcasts. These originate in major cities, 
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^ gte cor^ofto»rbanp«*le. Som^^^l^coj^^ 
oLl Lnlte Abotigtal Medi. Aasociatoo foc«« on minority <AJ*igtal> issues. 

m*««im ranvided tbiDusb the medium. 7 




^ZTof J cbJltaa tan. rn-ns ctanges » mm, 
SoT^econornkweUbetagofttos^o^ 

r^^oTc^gc and timovation. Also. 0. adntinisuati v. dtaj^ 

^)te£L thme dimensions of isolation: typesof totadoo.vmysotcopmgw.U, 
^Too L conditions affecting potential for change am*. , to isolaed. 
on^fonn. quality o.dex.cntof^ucauonta^ptos. H*«ta«^-*-« 
^^oToTLod^. s~mstobcsin.pl.. But when each din^iontsc^d^ 
« to other wo, the. Ute process of -lysis becomes a comple* bur mora 
satisfying means of analysing education in isolated places. 

Teachers beginning their cantos in ml schools wul recopte thai "ml edttt^o* « to 
"virion ^Lon to rural areas is not a single entity, hut a complex task oTreUnng 
c^culumtopeopleinptacesbemgtanghtby those wtosetanm^beomytemp^.* 
r^d^^' claim •Tne P «ncul»rc^bin^ncr,u^d^go« 

«Z than geography and vocation. As respecters of learning on one hand, but wn* to 
^^tobesuspieiousofin^^ 

miaous. To n«tace to paradoxical element in schooUcommunity nlanonships wdl requne 

, mm closely align* partnership between community residents art 
soludc».thenmightbetoaUowcorrununidestohaveraotesaymtbe 

It k into situations such as this that beginning teachers, whose origins are most likely to toe 
beenttrbanmchttneterandwhe^ social^ 
T^cbermeparationcoursesfocusai^ 

also benefitby being innoduced to mose fact« tot influence to communides in which toy 

wmbeemptoyed-Mostinsumttonspreparrngteacherswoulddaimtoto 

prepantion for rant ttaching but perhaps it is time to ro rutider the nu«ermn««e depth than 

is often the case today. 
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FIGURE 1 




Wdimenaonal Model for Assessing imer-relatedness of Factors that 
Impinge on Education in Isolated Places 
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